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INTROBjUCTION ' 



This" is a survey ot\two quilting •aiiiii-^^ur<;es.|:onducteu by the autlior with sHideifts from grades 
^ seveiT through ten: The ruciihi(riits otViuih • • 

l^^: ■ ' The survey inckicles material seIection4md^dying,'piececf <^raditiontrt blocks, blocking, strctchiitg and 
quilting. The^s'^ills n^essary for doing ^lU these tlSw into itl parts-of the studentsMives - now and in 
^ later life* With qLiijting as pur subject,' lhe'Stu>dents';uid their teaclier were able to cover a variety of. 

• academic skills. (Tlvi^ ppbi^$'of ^milking' islcailed orchestration; tli^atjs, making the most of what one. 
is doing.) ^ * ' ''\ ^ ' - ' 

- Ca orchestrate-any idea tjie. teacJier-oriei^chers must $it down and tlrinl> out how many things can be 

learned, how they lire best learned, and foremos-t. .why teach this? why are \v.e "doing this? 

Quilting is an ancieilt art brought to the West from the Middle East via trade and the Crusades. As 
it was intro(iuced into the countries of the^West, ^h area adapted the aFt.,to its needs - England 
and the northern countries adapted the qti^lt for practical purpo*se^ of warmth and cover: in France, 
applique was developed extensively; and in Spain and Italy, thin, finely quilted materials were decoV 
rated for use in the Church. In America, the settlers soon found their knowledge of quilting a neces- 

• sity because of t^ie lack of co'mmodities and because of tTie need for home industry. The leaker's \ ' 
' _^ozen' became the legacy of many Ariierican bridesr Today quilting is becpmrng a popular pasttime 

for maoy. And, also, quilting is recognized hf many the fine art it Is -- the .craft of turning waste./ 
into a thing of beauty which is bo^h practical (cover and warmth) and lovely to behold (intricate 
, - patternings). , . , , 

Thi^legacyMs a worthy one for the childrerfof today. - . . < ^ 



■ * 
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CONCEfTS - • > . : • ' ( 

^ • •'• ' • ; ■• - ■ ' ' . ' ■ ^ ^ ' ■ . ' ■ 

Language Arts Language arts skills are increased through vocabulary study--of quiltingstcnns; nesearcli 

and reading of hooks and articles on quilting;.writihg of a cliary (log) from beginning stages to finished 
product: ' * " v . . * . 

Mathematics Quilting activities can provide the base for-a basic conirse ivi. applied geometry ;^a 
means of teaching J3asic geometric terms; square inches and feet; basic shapes and the possibilities 
for producing tjiese shapes- from a square. \ .'^ • , 

Social Studies A study of quilting wilt involve map wprk;lnv(^stigation of origins of quilting and its 
spread; mapping the quilters in 4 given areu; study of various covers -and coverlets from around the 
world; tracing each item used -ill quiltiil^g bagk to its geographic source. . 

Art The quilting mini-course involves design; applied use of the various crafts developed by quilter-s; 
adaptation of ^traditional patterns; color study. ^ , 

Over-All. Physical and Mental Quilting teaches fine^eye-hand coordination; control of^body overtlow 
in creative ways; o|:gani2:ation of leisure time; cooperation among peers (q^Uilting bee);'teaching use 
of 'waste' materials - making something out of nothing. 



OBJECTIVES ' . . 

• ToMncrea.se vocabulary by mastering and spelling quilting terms ^ / 
Toairlderstand the .development.of quilting and the role^'that geog^i;aphy and history played 'in the, 

development \ ' \, ' ' 
/• To increase skill in the use of geometric shapes and basic mathematics' 
-^.•,To increase awareness of design possibilities , ^ ' , 

:a*^To develop /ine hand-eye coordination through the use of quilting stitches ^ , 
i To appreciate the art of turning waste materials into'functional, beautiful objects ^ .\ 

'S ' ' ' . , ■ .. ^ ' ' - ■ ■ 

^ ( ' ... ' ■ ■. . ■ ■ ■ . • 

"ACTIVITIES V 

* Language Arts . ' > : 
The student will , 

• spell the quiltingxvocabulary list. . - ■ ' ' " 

•• employ the quirting vocabulary list in his work, as the quilting. progresses by pointing^out and 
'naming the various iterns. . ^ ' < 

• keep a daily log of his work complete . with sketches from day one^to the completion^of the quilt. 

• read from selected books and articles on quilts. * ' : 

write all his reports and his log in an approved format. > ' • . . 

. ' ■ . . . . * r ■ . , ' ^ , , ■ - 

Mathematics ' 9^ v • 

The student will . , * . ' . , ' 

• master the terms (concepts) - Point, Line, Plane and will demonstrate his mastery by pointing • 



these out in one of his designs and by working problems using these. 
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.1- — ;■ ' , • ■ ,(■ 

identity tht^parts of his bVock patPern as to^s^ ' , . . * 

identity the*basic ^hap^s of tr^ci}i^k\ square an^' demonstrate the. two right triangles in a square 
. ,by cutting. d * * % 

• jby measuring, prbve 3'' sq = 3'' x 3'\ apct will learn the notation for such. 

/• I demonstrate his mastery of these A =^ t x and A = Sr^ by cutting and measuring and by substi- 
' >Jution in these formuh. - ' ; * • * * 

Social Studies ^ ■ 
Jhe student will ' i 

• identify the major oceans, and the continents by pointing them out on a map.* 

• trace the spread of quilting on a world map. / / ^ ' 

• identify the vario^is quij^ting styles: decorative applique Jrom warmer areas, pieced quilts from . 
.colder areas. ' ^ ^ . ' * , 

• trace each material used in quilting to its original .geogtai5hic area or source. , • 

' • in conjunction with a small group of students, survey the quilters of the area and plot thei)! on-a 
, map of.the area. . . ^ 

• ~ . # ? '■■••,•„ 

Art ^' ■ - ./ . ^ , 

The student will y. r / > ; \ 

• design and execute fiis own quilt block pattern. . ^ 

• use the hemming aad"ninning stitches in piecing the quilt' arid in quilt jng.*^ 
' • distinguish and execute some tTgure-ground variations on traditional blocks; such as, CVoss-and- 

Crown and Goose Tracks. ^ . > 

• practice the^transferring of design by the block-ehlargement process. 

• participate in the quilting of an entire quilt. { - 

• tie and dy^ piece^ of material fpr the quilt.' 



'*^From this teacher's^woric with junior high'and high school students, this objective cannot be taken for granted - a . 
majority of students couid not do4his when asked. With little effort the tfeacher cjould provide the students with ' 
templates (patterns cut from heavy poster board) for the continents, the stiident could then trace these onto various 
cloth samples, cut them out and glue them on a piece of blue construction- paper in^^the appropriate places. 
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BAi KGUOUNI) INFORMATION ON QUILTING 



Any item made rron\three layers (clotli.Jlll,er.i:lotli) and sewn to hold ail three layers together is a ^ 
quilt. Quilting serves one purpose the liiread holds the tiiree layers togetiier so-tiiat they do ncft 
separate. QuiUe^. jtenijviiavv traditionaliy been used for warmth or for "padding. Apart from' these > ' 
utilitarian functions, tije quilted-items, top and bottom, "were decorated. It is'this decoration^ i,n ~the - 
form of applique, patchwork or quilting Resign, which is of prime interest today.. As liomes )iave 
become better insulfi ted and more efficiently heated, the utilitarian function of the quilt has jDecora'e'' 
less inportLiiit, and the Aesthetic function has gro^wn in importance. However, the functions of padding 
.and vyarmtl|)/ia quilted material is still in cv^idence in many garment • 

On cold iimjts. it was not^Lmcommoit in this country to find/childrert nestled all snug in their beds' 
under fi>k(rto ten quilts. When one considers^tlie layers involved - say ten quilts of three layers each 
or tliirty Jayers ■ one sees that not only was warmth provided, but such a burden etiforped stillness 
and slt^ep if not suffocation. - ' , . ■ 

^The Persians were probably the originators of the craft of quilting. Jhe West adapted quilting for 
completely practical purposes. Heavy armor necessitated padding, and new climatic conditions 
(Hurope became much colder witii longer winters) invited the newly irpported craft for warmth, 

As quilting spread throughout Europe, varicnis countries and courts adapted it to suit their'needs. It 
was. however, in the Britisli Isles where the/traditional patchwork quilt had its begmnings. In the Brit- 
ish colonies of North America the^Taft reached its fullest development, combining both practical and 
decorative aspects of the quilter's art. It 'was in the American wilderness that quilting became a family 
pasttiiiie and community affair. Quilting offered its participants several gifts. QuiltiAg bees were in- 
formal democratic societies' discussing pplitics/religion, family life and varied gossip. They alsa pro- 
duced a product so that these gatlierings were formalized in tangible form — the quilt. This quiTt 
bl^came the property of the family through the bride-to-be. Along w|th th^ quiJts came the knc5w- 
ledge of the craft. Thus an intetligent and- frugal craftswoman could keep her family warm, visit with 
her friends, beautify a rather crude and barren life-style and occupy her idle hoursVith the piecing 
of scraps. • " ' * 

The quilts of America offer us some of the most* beautiful and original documents of American life. . 



STUDENT ACTIVITIES , I * ' ^ • 

^Quilting Ma di ^ * ^ ^» - 

Detinitions you shoiilu know. , „ ' ^ . \ ' . ' 

•)^'' . • i • ^ ^ •, ^ * ^ ■ 

Set: a set is a collection or group of'things. * , * ' 

Element or nien'iber of a set: each thing in a set is. called an element or member of the set. 
Point: a location in space witJiQut widthjength or depth. n , ' 

Line: a set of points. ' ^ . ^ , ^' 

Plane: also aset of points, but with np beginning.pr end, it is twD-dimensional, it defines a space. 
Space: a set of points, infinite, without beginning or end. Points and planes are located in space. 
Geometry: measurement of space. ' • •, o - ' , . , 



Geo world Metry = 'measure^nent of 



Point A 



Line AB (or m) 




Here is a block pattern for a quilt. Th'e pattern is Churn Dash. Tell the number for each set below. 



Do the same, only this time define each set hy shape; draw tlie shape.in the first blank and put the 
number in tlie second by eacli letter beiow;, ' - ' , 
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How many elements do you need for the entire block? : 

How »^iany triangles ar^ needed?^ " • 

Look .vi the pattern (the J^lock^dtawn above). See if you can draw it without too much measurement 
below. / ' ' ' ' 



Refer to the Churn Dash Pattern. 

i — 

The triangles are congruent, they are the same" size, they are right-angle triangles. What is the number 

of large squares? L^- Each square is made up of . *— • . Can you 

tbri'^ulate a statement exjglainirij^his? 



. Take a square of paper. Measurfcr the sides to make sure all are the same. Wjth a paii^ of scissors cut 
from corner A to corner B. (It rnight help to fold the p<iper along this line before cutting^ 



You have jiiade two 



TRI -3 




3 angles 



A right-angle triangle forms an 'L\ A square has four right angles. A right angle has 90^ 

See if you can make up a block using only right, angle triangles. Shade in to show the'layout of the^ 



pattern. 
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The block for Creguiar-siz^ q^ilt is 14" x I4'\ or 14'' sq. If the square in 
(2"x2''), ho)w many inches are left for eaclWlarge square? The large squan 
triangles. . ' ^ \ ^ ) 



triangles. 
Another^ way to state this is: 



the center is 2'' sq. 
squares are rnade up of two 



Given 



2 sq 



and 
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14''sq, 



find the area of 




Fill in the blanks 



Add the small squares. Aow many square inches? 
Add. the large squares. How many square inches? 
Be sure all your totals add up to 14'' sq (said 'square inches') 




Area 

To square something rnultiply it by itself. 
42 = 4x4 = 16 J) ' 

Area equals length times vvidth." A — 1 x\v 
If a square, sides squared. *A = 



s" ■ 



X w 



? i 



Find these areas: 
1. Area = 



Length = 13'' width = 4'' 



Set up the problem like this. 
A = 1 X w (formula for finding area of a r-ectangle) 
A = 1 3''^ 4" (substitute what is given) 
. .A = _^ (s6lve by multiplying) , 

2. One side of a square is 1 5 inches, what is the area in square inches? 
A = s^ ■ ^ ' . 

3. A^= 5'* X 6", A = .V* 

4. 'A=7''^A = r ^ • " / . ; : ^ ' V' 

5. A^ 14" X 14", A = /' ■ ' 



^ 6. If the area in square inches of a block is 144 square inches and the length is 12 mches, whal-is^the 

^ -width? • . * ^ 



1\ X2\ sq. in. = s^. What is the length of one side? 
8. • 30 sq. in. - 6 X w, what is the widtji? 



^ Additional Area Problems 
A — 1 X w 
A = s^ 



> . 2A = 14"x3' 



. 3 A = 4 1/32 



ERIC 
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Language Arts • <- 

(,)uilling t'ernis you nicjst know. ' \ . ^ 

Block: Qtiilts arc divided into Nocks or patches to make sewing easier. The blocks are sewn sep- 
:ir:tlely, tlien all the Klocks are sewn together-to make an ovier all pattern. Oftentimes several blocks 
iiuisl be sewn together before the pattern is recognizable. 





Cross and Crown 
Block 



Monkey Wrench 
Block J. 



Pallern: There are many tradi{j(;nLii patterns patterns for color and shape designs, and patterns for 
(luilling (thread designs). That i ;, Ihene is the pattern for the block and the patterti for the quilting 
of the block. 



Traditional Feafhef Quilting 
Design , 



///''// ' 

^' // // yl:'- y~<-'-^5--z '■ 



Comforter: A quilt of one color niaterial (usually), inside batting, and backing, then quilted together. 
C omforlers are more l)ulky than (juilts, serving mainly as warnii^rs. 
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Applique This is a 'laid-on pattern in which pieces are put on top of /the quilt and stitched onto the 
surface. The applique does not go through the three layers. Only the/top layer is stitched. 




Patchwark These are pieced quilts in which small pieces are sewed together, to make the design. The 
pattern is divided according to the pieces (shapes), and enough of each piece is cut for the entire 
quilt. '* ' . , * ' ' . 

Setting This is sewing the blocks together to make the total design for the top. (See hemming stitch. 
We will" make one block sewing the pieces together by hand. Since it takes a great deal of skill and 
practice to do this correctly, we will sew the blocks for our quilt by machine. 




Blocking This means pressing the quilt before and after the blocks are set. A good quilter spends 
much time at the ironing board. 



Batting This is filler for the inside of the quilt. Traditionally, fine cotton was used, but polyester is 
better because it does not mat up inside the quilting and form lumps. However, cotton is a natural 
fiber and also the lumps formed between the quilting stitches (after many washings) form part of the 
beauty of an old quilt. 

15 • 
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Bias This i| cutting across the weave diagonally. This uses the. weave of the fabricato strengthen the 
piece.. If cut with the weave the fabric tends to pull apart, ' 




Churi^ash This is.axaditional pattern Jox quilting. The Churn Dash pattern is taken from the tool of 
thc'saiife name. This dasher wfc'Iri'^c^eilTOth wood and w^s used ^to' churn ^he cream Into butter . 
'Come llutter, come.' i . \ ^ . - 





m 








m 
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Stretchers These are fraVnes for stretching the quilt for quilting. These come in two basic models - 
ones which hang from the ceiling Sd ones which are placed on legs on the floor. (Frames are avail- 
able commerciaUy. The simplier they are the better - allowing you to complicate them if riecessary.) 




1 .V>*'(; 

A. Stretchers offer a challenge to the inte|^^^ 
ed. The easiest (but not most efficient) wajlt^ 
construct a stretcher is to buy 2" x 2" 'S an^ 
make two saw horses, leaving an opening at the 
top for insertion of the frame and .clamping the 
stretcher frames with metal clamps. Then at- 
tach a pience of felt to the side (long) poles to 
which the quilt is sewn. The quilt is rolled un- 
til tight, then unrolled and rolled onto the 
other side as the quilting progresses. 




B. Stretcher frames get in the way - the solu- 
tion - buy four small puUey^/,^tach them to 
the ceiling, suspend- the stretcher frames from . 
ropes and clamp them with metal clamps. 
When the day*s quilting is completed, raise the 
frame to the ceiling. 



I O O 




C. Another method used by the Mountain 
quilters (built and perfected by Donald Moore 
and used by the Rising Fawn Quilters and 
Charles Counts) is to secure four old brake 
drums, fill them with cement and attach a met- 
al pole in the center (should be welded) at the 
top which has been welded a large screw. Then 
drill holes in the wooden stretcher frames. 
These are placed so that the four screws at the 
top of each pole can be inserted through them. 



Quilting Bee This is a gathering of people for quilting (sewing the three layers ' 
batting and the bottom solid piece - together). . 



the pieced top, thd 
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It was then adapted to local needs. Dunhg 
this same general time, the Rhine and Rhone 
nveis froze over for the fust time ini record- 
ed history, so that the spread of quilting 
was aided by nature, in southern F^nce, 
' Italy and Spain, the aits of decorative , 
(|uiltingiuch as applique developed., ' j ^ 




low did the various materials 
Wead? Wliy are tliese materials 
used? Why didn't the French in 
Canada develop quilting? 



Geographic Sources 

'( Teiich^ to Slmlfnt biformlmj 

The materials used in quilting vary from country 
to country. Here is a mapping of some of the 
geographic sources for these materials. This map 
could be-used to do an extensive study of the var- 
ious materials and industries; for instance, cotton - 
the spinning mDls of the south, the Civil War, the 
cotton gin, slavery, cotton as opposed to polyester. 



Art 



Transferring a pattern from smaller grid to a larger one. Use a ruler to make the grid on another 
sheet of paper. Make your grid one inch Square. First, mark off thWheet-into one inch squares. 
Second, draw the pattern * • . 

on your paper block by 
block. After. yoii have 
.done this, compose a de- 
sign of your own. Draw 
your design on your paper 
.and tjien mark it off with 
lines as this Is done. 



Make aJegend, deciding . 
^ what each section of 
your design will be color- 
ed, and rrumber each 
section accordingly.^ 

' This, pattern can then be-, 
cut out and appliqued 
' onto a quilt. 



Legend 

I . Green 
"2. Red 

3. Orange 

4. Blue 
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oS-'iEross and Crown 



Goose Tracks 



Here 4re two traditional patterns. 

1. Despfibe how they are alike a^d.how they are different. • . 

2. Draw the pieces which make up the Goose Tracks pattern. 

3. Number the pieces of each. one for the block. (How many of a particular shape. are needed?) 



Here are two.pktterns. You know one. Label the one you know. \ 
How ii>.the other pattern different? Its name is Monkey Wrench. ' 
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In the space below, make a simple design for your own block. Then change it in some way and draw 
it again. Give it a name. . ' , 



>■ 




Tie Dying 

Tlie-easiest and best material for tie-dying is an inexpensive white sheet (50 percent cotton, 50 per- 
cent polyester). Tliis material tends to take the dye better than any other with th^exception of 
muslin (be sure to wash muslin several times before attempting to dye it). 

Rit brand dye is easiest to find and use. Make several strong batches of various colors by combining 
two packages of the same color in a gallon of hot water for each cplor^wanted. Put the dye on the 
•stove on simmer or low, and cook the material in the bath for 1 5 to 30 minutes. 

To tie the material before adding it to the dye bath, gather the piece at some point (tear the sheet 
into pieces for the different colors - after it is dyed it will be cut into pieces for the pattern) and 
tie it securely with string or yarn (see picture). An even simpler jnethod is to tie the fabric itself into 
knots (very tightly). After the dying, hand ring the material, wash it thoroughly in cold water and 
hang it up to dry (if dried outside be sure the sun is not too bright). While still damp, iron the materi- 
al. It is then ready for cutting and sewing. , ^ 

Tie-dyed;material mixed with various fabric scraps makes for a beautiful quilt. If the quilt is to |je 
us6d (and washed) you may prefer to leave off the tie-dying. 
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MATERIAL NEEDED FOR QUILTING 

• White quitting thread (one 3pool 'per Student) . ' 

' Very small needles (two to three per student) ' ■ ^ ^ , 

• Sewing machines (if ayailajrte) ^ . , ^ . ;^ 

• Fabric scraps (have students bring these, from home - doj||;^^^use stretch f^bjrics^nd do not mix 
' fabrics)' ' ' '■^f^'' . ' ' ' ' 

• Several large sheets (50 percent cotton-50. percent piTyeste^^ one should be saved whole for the 
back, the others are to be cut and dyed. ^. * «^ 

• Several packages of dye (purples, oranges; reds tend' .tv) take best, 'blues and greens' are more , 

. difificuit) . : ^. . ^ ^. > ^; J V ' 

• Quilting p^rhe ' r / 

• "patting (rayon or dacron batting is excellent)? - " V . ^ ' : * 



\eyerai pairs offscissors 



^ Patience? and ti 



me 
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NOTES to THE TEACHER 

The ;<;eaeher shpuld watch the students carefully to observe poorly learned or mislearned habits. Each 
chik||??will have a^ifferenf learning style.- some can read and do, others are able to do, others are 
ablef^^b do'aftef^A^atching someone, etc. Help the child with his quilting. Insist that it be done cor- 
rectfjij^pr the end product will not be worth the 5im 

The production of small pieces should be a prerequisite t'o the making of a quilt - one of the groups , 
made small pillows before trying the quilt. \ 

The chitd who has difficulty reading will have difficulty doing the quilt. Be patient. Show him over 
and over what to do. Vary your information and demonstrations so that he can select the informa- 
tion he needs. Give'specific praise. - ^ 

We were able to work much more ^quietly and attentively by playing some traditional ApfJalachiai^ , 
ballads softly in the background. Students were also encouraged to bring musical instruments such 
as guitarsHo play at breaks. / ^ ^ ^ 

Have some alcohol on hand for prickeid and bleeding fingfers. Many experienceg sewers use thimbles; 
we substituted tape for sore fingers^ ' \ 
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